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FOREWORD 



A renewed interest in work experience education has developed in 
recent years in the public schools of California. This interest has 
been particularly noticeable in the junior colleges. 

As an aid to the further development of junior college work experience 
education programs, the California State Department of Education, in 
cooperation with the Division of Vocational Education, University of 
California, conducted a study of these programs during the summer of 1963. 
The study was not intended to be an exhaustive or an evaluative study of 
the effectiveness of work experience education, but was intended to 
provide an overview of such programs and to highlight desirable practices. 

Recent national studies in vocational education suggest that work 
e 35 >erience education programs should be developed with renewed emphasis 
in order to expand the scope of vocational education and in order to 
make vocational education available to more of California's youth and 
adults. 



E. G. Kramer, Chief 
Bureau of Industrial Education 
California State Department of Education 
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The value of instructional experience which is closely related to 
actual working conditions has long been recognized by vocational educators. 
This point of view is consistent with educational theory which makes all 
educational experience lifelike--a part of life rather than an addition 
to it. Vocational education theory simply focuses attention upon experi- 
ences that are as nearly as possible parallel to actual job experience. 
Instructors in vocational education attempt to duplicate in the laboratories, 
shops, and classrooms the environment of the business, industrial, or 
occupational area which the students are preparing to enter. Such proce- 
dures establish early in the minds of students the values and ethics 
peculiar to thej.r occupational areas. Advisory committees composed of 
representatives of labor, management, and education may be consulted by 
school authorities in an attempt to provide additional realism to the 
instructional experience. Even with the best of intentions, however, the 
school program can only approximate the total occupational experience. 

Experience has shown that a program which combines actual job experi- 
ence with related school instruction can capture additional values for the 
student and can facilitate his transfer from student life to occupational 
life. Work experience education is based upon the principle that more 
value is to be found in the combination of school and job instruction than 
is to be had from in-school instruction alone. 
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Achieving the potential values of work experience education depends 
upon a number of related variables, all of which contribute to the success 
of the program. 

The plan of coordination, wherein the school program and the work 
experience program are related in a flexible and dynamic manner, is impor- 
tant. Selection and assignment of the instructor and his dedication to 
the task are vital to the program. Instruction in work experience education 
is different than instruction In general, in that the instructor does not 
control the total instructional process anff must of necessity adjust the 
school program frequently, in accord with the exigencies of the work 
experience pfogfam. 

The use of advisory committees in work experience education is in^er- 
ative. Persons, selected to represent the occupational area not only must 
be truly fepfesentatiye but must also havh an abiding interest in work- 
experience education and be willing to devote time and effort toward 
impfpyement pf the transit ion from school to work. 

Selection of students to participate in work expefiehce educatioh is 
a key item: in achieving success in these programs. The student must have 
a real interest In the program; a consideration of his personal and' 
'educational background, combined with his occupatiphai intehtipns, should’ 
pfoyide a basis iippn which selection is made. Interest and ability to 
learn and to adjust to the occupatiohal eiivlronmeht are important success 
Items for a .student in the program. The person w^ho places a student iii 
a particular work experience' prpgram should- take iiitp accourit the yariety 
of kinds pf intelligence-rsocial, mechanical , clerical, as examples--and 
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should not depend entirely upon abstract intelligence. Work experience 
programs by their very nature can meet the needs of students of a wide 
range of intelligence and ability, and are not designed exclusively for 
those persons who are chronic failures in their educational endeavors. 

All of the desirable student qualities can not be predetermined, but 
supervision and coordination of both the school and job phases of the 
program can provide most students with the opportunity to achieve success. 
Frequent evaluation of the student's progress, adjustment in job assign- 
ment, and conferences with the student, the instructor, and the business 
or industry should eventually produce a successful program for an individual 
student. From a theoretical point of view there should be no failures in 
work experience education. Should failures occur in practice it is possible 
that some essential element in the work experience education program has 

b66n ovBrlbolcBd for th6 studBnt concBrnod. 

The end result of work experience education is the placement of a 
person on a full-time job in which he can be a successful producer of 
goods or services and in which he can advance according to his ability. 

This report is concerned v^ith work experience education programs as 
found in 18 California junior colleges during the school year 1962-63. 

Data for the report was gathered by personal interview with representatives 
of the cooperating junior colleges. The status of the programs with regard 
to a number of major elements is reported first. No particular evaluation 
has been made; in a sense only the facts are presented. 
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During the interviews with junior college representatives, particular 
attention was directed toward identifying superior practices in work 
experience programs. These practic€is, and some difficulties also mentioned 
in the interviews, are described next. 

In addition to the results of this survey, the report includes sugges- 
tions for organizing and conducting work experience education programs. 

This section has been adapted from an earlier publication now out of print. 

Finally, a short bibliography of sources of information about work 

* 

ejqierience education programs concludes the report. 



Ah element of confusion may arise from the use of the terms coordina - 
tion and supervision . These terms are not clearly distinguished in the 
report nor are. functions of a coordinator and a supervisor clearly 
distinguished in practice in connection with work e 3 q>erience education. 
There are,, however, a number of relationships which must be maintained in 
a work e3q>erience education program. In small programs all functions may 
be delegated to a person with the title instructpr-coordinatbr. In larger 
pfogpams the coordination and supervision responsibilities may be delegated 
to two or more people.. In future publications some effort should be made 
to delineate clearly the unique characteristics of coordination and superr 
yisipn to the end that a more unifpm practice may result in regard to 
these essential functipna. . 

Experience gained during the survey of junior college: work experience 
education programs brought into focus some imperative "next steps" in the 
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general study of work experience education. A handbook dealing with 
principles of operating a junior college work: experience education program 
is urgently needed in order to provide suggestions for junior colleges who 
wish to develop or expand such programs. 

Two companion studies are needed at the high school level . One study 
should give attention to the current status of the high school program 
and one should provide a handbook for high schools to use in organizing 
and developing work experience education programs. In addition, a thorough 
study of costs of work experience education is needed; the present reimburse- 
ment schedules for work experience education must be reviewed and brought 
up to date. And finally, follow-up studies are needed which will show the 
actual results of work experience education programs. 



Melvin L. Barlow 
Professor of Education 
Director, Division of Vocational Education 

University of California 
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STATUS OF APPROVED JUNIOR CdLLEGE 
WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



. - . Work experience ..education proyities an ideal opportunity for -the junior 
colleges f 6 ;r.each som^ their fundamental goals. The inherent responsi- 
bilfty of the junior cpllege to serye its community is visibly demonstrated 
: in;. work; ej^erience education. Such, programs, r.e^quire; community-^ college 
Lcoopjeratipn, and lead tp a better understanding, of the role and fund tiph. 
of th„e junior college .-in .the poiramnity, • : . . . ... 

, - .-This: suryey pf . approved work experience, educatipn; inyplved 18 junior 

cplieges ^dio cooperated, by making data_ ayailable the 3-3 programs 

inclpded in the study. The distribution of the programs in regard to subject 
fields was as follows: 



. FIELDS OF WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATIdN PROGRAMS 






: 



Business and Distributive Education 



Number 



18 



Percent 



55 



^Medical and Dental Assistance 



18 



General Work Experience 
S ^ir Prof ess ibnal 
Industrial and, Techtiiichi 



4 12 

3 9 




6 

100 
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Junior college representatives were enthusiastic about work experience 
education programs and thought that the junior college was an ideal place 
to provide such programs. They were aware of the needs of business and 
industry for better trained personnel — persons who could not only enter 
an occupation, but advance in the occupation with profit to themselves and 
to -the copnunity. In general the junior colleges indicated that they were 
aware of the necessity for making vocational education available to more 
of the students. The work experience education progr^ offered many 
a4vantages in meeting this availability problem. ... : 

Along with the demonstrated enthusiasm of the junior colleges c^e 
an expression of. the need of more information about work experience 
education. This survey was cited as a, means of providing some information, 
but other data of a more comprehensive nature are required. An up- to? date 
statewide plan for junior college work experience education programs offers 
many attractions, but the junior colleges were quick to note that this 
program is one vdiichhas unique characteristics, local in nature. Rigid 
requirements are not desirable if they destroy the flexibility which .the 
junior colleges feel must be built into the program. In a sense each .. 
program must be tailor-made for a particular geographical area arid in 
turn be flexible with regard to the nature of the various occupational 
areas served. Attention to the local nature of the program does not 
neglect national trends and needs. For example, it might be possible that 
Dental Assisting may not represent the most urgent local need in a 
particular junior college district, but it is a well-known fact that 
Dental Assisting, and most other health occupations for that matter, are 
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in short supply nationally and constitute ah -area of national concern in 
vocatibhai educatiom Junior coMeges therefore imist he aware of the 
state and hatiohal heeds as they pl^ work experience educatidh' as a 
ser^ce to their local ddnmnuhity, - . . 



^ere are too few students enrolled in the program in California, - 
and there are entirely too f few programs presently in pperatidnv ' Prdmdt'ioh 
of the general idea of work ei^efience education is urgehtly heeded-; ’ 
Promotibnal activities, shpuld buiid kh^ and understandihg^bf the* 

program both in the cpnamhifcy in geheral and \d.thin the faculty' .:p^ the 
college coiwernedi - . . . . r? . - 

Ohis study j^resehts the juhipr college program as- ^ 
in fehe 18 juhiPr colleges and is based upph data .proyided tl^e su^ey fetaff 
"^ring ^ 



GOORDlNATIW 



Wprk experience education cons iVts of two major partsl the 
program and the Ph-t1ier job i^rogram. Thfe' f uhCtiph of Cpprdihatipn^ the: 
deyeloj^feht: and ^aintfehancfe; of apprppniate relatiphsh-ips between these 
two i^j or parts . Henry XV Tyler idehtif i fed* this^ r el^t ibnfehip as f plldws : 
”juie' schbdl nMst take fef fec-tive- mi^na to assurfe;~that the o^erienCfes- 
Sbined by work fe^feriehce feducatipn students through their ^plo^ * 
be fepordihated; \^th ieaihiihgs^^ : ^ ' 




1 * Hfehry T,; Tyler, Report of the Study of Work Experience Programs ih 

Califbmia High^ fSchbolS and Junior 'GPlleges V Bacram California 
Sfbtb Dfepartinent: of Educatibhj pp* 8.6-8J. 
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Thirty-seven persons were identified as having coordination respon- 
sibilities in connection with the 33 programs. One of the 18 junior 
colleges employed four persons as coordinators, one junior college employed 
three coordinators, and two junior colleges employed two coordinators each. 
One institution did not identify coordination responsibility. The remainder 
of the institutions either employed a person on a rull-time basis or made 
the coordination assignment a part-time responsibility. 

Table 2 indicates the personnel assigned to work experience education 
coordination, and Fig. 1 indicates the various duties performed by 
coordinators . 

Coordinator 

Instructor-Coordinator 
Instructor 

Assistant Dean of Placement 

Placement Coord5.nator 

Instructor of Journalism 

Division of Physical Education 
and Recreation 




Fig. 1. COORDINATION RESPONSIBILITY 
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Table 2. DUTIES OF COORDINATORS 



Number 



Per6eht 



Coordinating schPPl and work ei^efience 


33 


88 


GPuhselihg students abPut jobs 


28 


76 


CPuhseling students about pefsohai problems 


20 


55 


Selecting applicants 


28 


76 


Locating work stations 


3i 


82 


Super ^s ihg work ' exp er ieh^ 


■9 


24 


Couimunicating; with emplpyefs= 


9 


. 24 



A variety of additional duties were indicated which applied to one 
of two program coo such: As keeping records of coordihatipn and 

placement, -improving^ skills and habits, developing long-range 
program plans, recruitment atid selection of applicants, rbtatioh of * 
students, evaluation of program^ public information, andvpthef similar 
respohsibiiities. One institution achieved its coordinatipn entirely bjf 
telephone and thrptigh student feedback. - 

All cPPrdinatbrs were full-tim& m the faculty -of the luni^^ 

!, .hpwever, only four were employed with full-time cppr dination 

EPur of the persons assigned coordinatipn fesppnsibility 
were department heads and fpuf pthers were identified, as placement Pfficers 
for the junior college. Three persons were identified also as cpprdinators 
of. -the general vocatipnal educatipii pfogfam, 

liine responsibility of coordihatPrs of work experience education 
programs is showi in Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2. PERSON TO WHOM THE COORDINATORS Al^ RESPONSIBLE 



Criteria for Selection of Coordinators ' 

Coordinators of junior college work experience education programs are 
selected upon the Basis of a number of criteria, which include previous 
experience in work experience education, possession of administrative or 
other credentials, experience in a particular field of teaching and work 
(distributive education, for example). Work experience background and 
years of teaching experience for coordinators are shown in Figs. 3 and 4. 
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Fig. 3. RELEVANT ^OEK EXPERIENCE OF COORDINATORS 




^ Number of Coordinators 

Fig. 4. TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF COORDINATORS 

In general, the selection of coordinators has been based upon a 
demonstrated interest and desire to work in such a program and utie ability 
"to get along with all the people and students involved and still be able 
to coordinate." 

Figure 5 shows the number of students the coordinators have in their 
programs each semester. Ten coordinators had between five and 15 students 
and only two coordinators had over 65 students each semester. Figure 6 
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indicates the numher of employers each coordinator visited each semester. 
The largest number of coordinators, 1T» visited between six and 15 
employers where the work stations were located. 

Number 
of 

Goordinators 



Number of Students 




Eig.- 5.- HOW MANY STUDENTS I^ES EACH COORDINAtOR HA_VE IN HIS PROGRAM 
ElACH SEMESTER? 




Mumber of Employers 



rngi. 6i. HOW MAN Y EMPEO^RS must the, coordinator, visit? 
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Fig. 7 indicates the greatest distance the coordinator traveled to 
visit work stations. Fifteen coordinators traveled from five to eight 
miles to visit their most distant work station. 




Fig. 7. HOW FAR MUST THE COORDINATOR TRAVEL FRCM SCHOOL TO THE MOST 
DISTANT WORK STATION? 



Three of the 37 persons assigned coordination responsibility 
indicated that they had 'full-time clerical assistance. Nineteen others 
reported that clerical assistance was assigned on a part-time basis which 
varied from a few hours a week to a maximum of half-time. 

Coordinators who did not report that they had assigned clerical 
assistance evidently obtain such help on a ’’catch as catch can” basis. 
Departmental secretaries and other clerical personnel provide some 
assistance when their own work loads will permit. 
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INSTRUCTORS 

Major-area- instructors were involved in 32 of the 33 programs. But 
since 29 programs employed, instructor-coordinators, and the instructor- 
coordinator was the only instructor involved in 15 of these, it is more 
accurate to say that major- area instructors were involved in 17 of the 
33 programs. 

Close coordination was possible in the 29 programs having iiistfuctor- 
coordinators , since one person performed both functions. Means of 
coordination specified for various programs were: the work e^erience 

class X7)> tbe xoajor-area class or instructor (4), and a booklet listing 
principles and regulations ^ One program— in General work experience— 

r 

reported that no attempt was made to coordinate instruction with work 

expefiencei .... 

Of the 17 programs that involve instructors not also coordinators, 
il reported regular meetings between these instructors and the coordinator, 
/7 -.^iiy a^ Six programs reported informal meetings, usually 

''depeudihg^^ qn need,.'- 

. : The .fpllqwing Table indicates the practice with regard to meetings 

between instructors (including instructor^ coordinators) and employers: 
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Table 3. FREQUENCY OF MEETINGS BETWEEN INSTRUCTORS AND EMPLOYERS 

Fregu^ Meetings Number of Programs 

weekly 



monthly 

3 times /semes ter 
2 times /semes ter 
once/ semes ter 
once/year 



1 

3 
2 
6 

4 
3 



unspecified 



27 



none 



not available 



__5 

33 



In 22 programs the basis for selecting an instructor to participate 
was either that he was the only one available or that he was teaching 
the course or courses most relevant. In the other 11 programs, the following 
criteria were mentioned for instructor selection: 



(1) Recommendation by the Regional Supervisor of the State Department 
of Education. 



C2) Experience, ability to work with students, and counseling interests, 

(3) Ability and knowledge, where there is a choice. 

(4) Willingness to take on the job. 
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THE ADVISORY CCMMITTEE 

As previously stated, work ejqperienpe education consists of two 
parts^ tlie school .program and the on- the- job program, indicati^ng that 
this is an activity that is shared by the school and the coDraiunity. An 
advisory committee which includes employer and employee representatives, 
school personnel, and interested persons from the community in \diich the 
work e 3 tpetrienCe program is to operate can be oiily iv 

providing counsel and gui to the program, but in establishing 

acceptance and support of the progr^ by ^ployer?.. The choice of 
members for an advisory committee should be influenced by the _typp - 

work experience education pro^am to be served. ; - - 

Of the 33 *pf ograms ^offered in 18 junior college?, 23,. or 70 percept , 
had, an adyi.spry committee of one form or another. Fi^re 8 . indipates 
the ntunber .of. ’p.ersons .serving =on these various p.^nmittees. 



Number 

of 

Menbers 




Fig. 8. ADVISORY ecmiTTEE 
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The average advisory committee membership is 11, and the mode is 
in the range of 10-12, Most of the schools surveyed indicated that the 
committee should be large enough to provide a good cross-representation, 
but not too large to defeat the purpose, which is an efficiently operating 
committee. 

Of the 23 programs with advisory committees, 18 committees, or 78 
percent, were established before the program was put into operation, and 
the?e committees were instrumental in the initial planning of the program. 
Twenty of the committees now in existence, 87 percent, are involved in 
establishing work stations. 

The results of the survey indicated that the most important require- 
ments of a successful advisory committee are that the members be interested 
in the program, believe in what they are doing, and be active. The best 
way to achieve this is to be selective in the initial appointment of 
committee members, and to educate these committee members to the program. 

Methods used in the selection of advisory committee members by the 
schools taking part in the survey are: 

1. The coordinator recommends candidates to the administration for 
appointment, 

2. The department chairman along with the coordinator recommends 
candidates to the administration and board of trustees for annual 
appointment . 

3. Industry, associations, and service clubs, usually having education 
committees, submit a list of candidates to the college administration for 
appointment , 
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4i In the case of dental assistants, the dental societies and dental 
assist^t societies provide the candidates for membership. The :same is 
true for medical assistants programs. 

5. The local chamber of commerce provides a list of candidates to 
the school for approval and appointment. 

6. Coordinator and, administration recruit from local merchants;' 

and retail associations. ’ ' 

In almost all of the more successful cases, the coordinator, departs 
ment chairman, dean of instruction, dean of vocational education, director 
of placement, and m^bers. of the curriculum -o were: involved in the 

selection, endorsement, or approval of the advisory cOTradttee members. 

Among, the 23 progr^s with advisory committees, the following pro- 
visions for membership rotation were indicated: 

Table 4. ADVISORY COMMITTEE TENURE ; 

Number Eerceht. 

1 year appointments 13 

2 year appointments 2 

3 year appointments . ‘ ..1 

No forn^l limitation^ . _ : 

Members recommend changes . ~ - 2 

23 

In the case of one- year appointments, members that are especially 
active and valuable to the program n^y be reappointed for several terms. 



56 , : 

9 

. 4 -j 

22 . . 

100 
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In the programs with two-year appointments, tenure never exceeds four 
years; and in the program with the three- year appointment, there are 
no reappointments and six members are replaced each year. The one-year 
appointment program is the most popular for it adds flexibility to the 
committee in that active members may be retained and members that are 
uninterested or inactive may not be reappointed at the end of the year. 

The survey indicated the following practice with regard to how often 
advisory committees met: 



Table 5. FREQUENCY OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETINGS 



Meetings per year Number 

1 
2 
4 
36 

As needed 
Totals 



of Committees Percent 

4 17 

11 48 

2 9 

l' 4 

5 22 

“23 Too. 



The one case where the committee met 36 times a year was in a 
specialized area where the committee members were also the employers, 
and it was part of their job to meet weekly. 

School representatives attending the advisory committee meetings 
may be one or more of the following: college vice president, dean of 

instruction, director of vocational education, division chairman, coordinator, 
and instructor. The meetings in all cases were business meetings. However, 
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one school gave a breakfast in conjunction with its meeting, and another 
school gave an evening dinner and a report to its advisory committee. 

Formal appointments to the advisory committee are made by a letter 
sent out from the chief administrator's office, as well as an official 
letter of thanks when a committee membership is terminated. Some schools 
recognize the advisory committee members by giving them season athletic 
passes, school parking privileges, certificates of merit, and in a few 
cases — to outstanding members who served over a long period of time--a 
plaque. 

Table 6 indicates how the various schools involved in the survey 
rated their respective advisory committees. 



Table 6. RATING OF ADVISORY 

Very active and strong 

Very active 

Active 

Fair (average) 

Weak (inactive) 



COMMITTEES BY SCHOOLS 



Number of Committees Percent 

6 26 

5 22 

8 34 

2 9 

2 9 

23 100 



The kinds of comment made by the schools with reference to their 
advisory committees range from "strong" to "weak." The following list 
of comments indicates this range: 

"They establish the program, provide the money, they are the program . 
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"Very considerable influence, " 

"Their influence is great — their authority is none," 
"Moderate influence," 

"Little, mainly one of constructive criticism," 



CREDIT 

The average work experience education program awards a unit of credit 
for three to five hours of work each week for the semester, limits the 
number of Units that can be earned each semester to three or four, and 
schedules the work experience over two or four semesters. There is great 
variety in these matters, however, of \«hich the following Tables give 
some idea: 

Table 7, HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK EACH SEMESTER FOR O^IE UNIT OF CREDIT 



Hours Per Week Number of Programs 

- 2,5 — 3 

3 12 

3,3 1 

5 7 

7,5 2 

8 (for 9 weeks) 1 

10 _2 

28 



Note: (1) One school, .with two programs, awards credit on the 

quality of work done rather than on the number of 
hours worked (Secretarial and General) i 

(2) One program gave no credit (Teaching Aides). 

(3) Three programs did not report. 

(4) The total is 34, not 33, as one program awards credits 
on two different plans, depending on the kind of work 
done (General Work Experience Program). 
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Table 8. UNITS ALLOWED FOR WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION EACH SISTER 



Units 



Programs in Which 
This Number of Units 
is the Maximum 



Programs in Which 
This Number of Units 
is Standard* 



Total Number 
of Programs 



1.5 
2 

2.5 

3 

4 



1 

4 

1 



10 



8 



No separate credit for on-the-job program 
No credit given for work experience education 



1 

6 

1 

13 

9 

2 



34 



*"Standard" here means that there is no deviation permitted, the 
student signs up for three units of work experience, say, or he 
does not sign up at all. 

'*Maximum" iiaplies that the student is permitted any number of 
units up to the number given. 



Table 9. LENGTH OF PROGRAMS 
Semesters 



Number of Programs 



1 % 

2 



1 

11 



3 

4 



13 



# 



Not available 



Four of the four-semester programs allow only two semesters of 
on-the-job work experience, but schedule it at any time during 
the four semesters. 
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On the question of whether or not work experience units are transferable, 
for eight programs an unqualified "no" is reported, for two an unqualified 
"yes." For the majority, 20 programs, it is reported that the possibility 
of transfer and the number of units transferable are determined entirely 
by the receiving institution. Several programs indicate that the state 
colleges generally accept work experience units, often as electives. 

Three programs did not report. 

STUDENTS IN THE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 

A rigid test of a work experience education program is how well the 

student learns and performs on the job. The success achieved at this 
stage of his education is based on progress in a number of factors such 
as: his major field of training, attitude, maturity, general educational 

background, and occupational objective in major field of training. To 
assure an adequate degree of success for the student in work experience 
education, it is important that he be enrolled in the courses in correct 
sequence and that there be proper student selection for the program. 

The schools offering work experience education have found it necessary 
to require certain prerequisites for entering the program and minimum 

sta.Tida.rds to ba maxTitainad for continuiTig# 

The initial request to enter work experience education programs 
came from the student in 23 of the 33 programs. The initial request came 
from the major area instructor in eight of the programs, and in two programs 
the initial request to enter came from the student or by recoraraendation of 

a dentist (Dental Assisting). 
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In 20 of Che 33 work e 3 q)erience education program^;, the work 
experience education ±s a course xequiremeiit in the major field. In the 
refining 13 programs, work experience education is recpnnnended as an 
ii^oftant part, of the .major field... ^-%ether or not. work ejcpeirience education 
is - a cpur^se requirmeht ..in. any .one kind of a major field ,of study varies 
.^ong 'Che junior -colleges ; ■: . _ . 

Seiectioh 

Tests > Six programs indicated that they had tests for the work 
e 2 ^eriehce education students. Three programs gave no indication of the 
kinds of tests given, t^ile three progr^s indicated that the tests were 
based jon perforn^h^^ and aptitudei 

Concurrent enrolment in n course in the , major . Only five out of 33 
iprogracpis indicated tiiat cpncurrent enroM in a course in the inajpr 
was not required. Of these five programs j three were General work e^erience 
ediicatipri, one was pistrihutive, and pne was Office Procedures, 

- average ^ Thirteen program^ require a minimum of a C average 

for the student tp enter and cphtinue in the prpgrmji. Six prpgrams require 
as; SL- minimum only that the student dpt .he on probation', and fourteen prPgrams 
dd npt- indicate a minimum gtade average for entering aiid continuing in the 

^pfk ip?pcti.#tce edudaCidh iprpgra^ 

* Semesters, in major ^tea completed before entering work experience 
.educatidh# Fourteed .ptogtpms: do- npt ret^irei the Qpmpletidn of any \^ork 
hefpre entering, the jprd'gram, one ptpgtdm. requites the cdmpletidn pf dne*^ 
halt s^ester, three require the cdmpletiph of one s^ester, twelve require 
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the completion of three semesters, and three require that three semesters 
of work in the major area be completed before entering the work experience 
education program. 

Attendanre requirements . Twenty-nine programs indicated that the 
regular school policy on attendance applies to their work experience 
education program— the same as for any other programs in the school. 

Three programs at one school indicated that three unexcused absences or 
too many excused absences cause a student to be dropped from the program. 
One school indicated that two absences are the limit unless illness is 
involved. 

Age requirements . All programs are agreed that the regular school 
policy on age applies to their programs in the same way as to all other 
programs in the curriculum. One program indicated that the student had 
to be 18 years or older to participate in work experience education. 

Other requirements . 

1. Job must be of some significance. They do not accept jobs that 
do not require training or the making of decisions. 

2. A screening interview is required of all applicants. 

3. Admission to program must be through recommendation of instructors 

in the major area. 

4. A student must carry a minimum of 10 units outside of work 
experience education and is allowed a maximum of 17 units including work 
experience education. 

5. A loyalty oath and a chest X-ray are required of the students 



in one program. 
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6. The student must be mature. 

7. The student must have an occupational objective in the major 
field. 



Placement 

Once the student has been selected for the program, it is important 
that he be placed in a job commensurate with his ability and occupational 
objective. In some cases -the student must "fit" into the job, but where 
there is a choice of jobs for the student, care must be taken that he be 
placed in the proper job. The following Figure shows the individuals 
responsible for placing students on the job. In 20 of the 33 programs, 
one individual is in charge of placement, and in 13 programs placement 
may be mhde by one or more of the individuals listed in Fig. 10. 



Coordinator 

Major Area Instructor 

Student 

Instructor-Coordinator 
Plac^ent Officer 
Department Head 




Number of Programs. 



Fig. TO. INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBLE FOR PLACEMENT OF STUDMT ON THE JOB 
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When the student has to be changed from one job to another because 
of a personality conflict or the termination of a work station, or for 
other reasons, someone must initiate the job change. Figure 11 indicates 
the personnel who initiate this job change. In some programs this may be 
the responsibility of one person and in other programs it may be initiated 
by one of several. Six programs do not allow job changes to occur, and the 
student must remain on the job until the end of the semester. 

Coordinator 
Major Area Instructor 
Placement Officer 
Student 

Instructor-Coordinator 
Department Head 



Fig. 11. 

Eleven of 33 programs reported that they had a waiting list of 
students who wished to participate. In two programs some students on 
the waiting list were not accepted because proper coordination could not 
be provided. In two other programs lack of laboratory facilities prevented 
the acceptance of additional students. In one program some of those 
desiring to participate could not be accepted because of a lack of suitable 
work stations. In two programs that had a waiting list, 50 percent of the 




INITIATING JOB CHANGES 
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students on the waiting list either did not qualify or were not accepted 
because of the lack of employment opportunities after training. 

Supervision 

In the 33 programs involved in the survey, 29, or 88 percent, offered 
a special work experience education class in association with the work 
experience program. The work experience class is usually the instrument 
through Tshich the coordinator directs his supervision. In this class he 
has control of job attendance forms, employer evaluation forms, and other 
forms used in work experience, ^e coordinator also orients the students 
on the objectives of the program and points out their responsibilities. 

In all the 29 programs that offered a special work experience 
education class, it was agreed that one of the main purposes of the class 
is to give the students an opportunity to discuss problems and to exchange 
ideas encountered in their on-the-job experiences. Other topics normally 
included in the special work experience education classes are job 
orientation, personal problems, social security and workman’s compensation 
insurance, associated areas relevant to the work experience education 
program, field trips, and outside speakers. 

i 

The students in 17 of the programs are required to prepare a personal 
resume or biography of themselves. Resumes are used for applications for 
future permanent employment, and for self-evaluation, counseling, and 
class work assignments. 

Another means of supervision is to visit the students at their work 
stations. The persons making these visits and the length of the visits 



er|c 
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are illustrated in Tables 10 and 11. 



Table 10. PERSON MAKING WORK STATION VISITATIONS 






Number of Programs 


Percent 


Coordinator 


13 


40 


Instructor-Coordinator 


9 


27 


Major Area Instructor 


9 


27 ■ 


Assistant Dean of Placement 


2 


6 


Totals 


“35 


Too 


Table 11. LENGTH OF WORK STATION VISITATIONS 


' 


Length 


Number of Programs 


Percent 


6-10 minutes 


5 


16 


11-15 minutes 


12 


37 


16-20 minutes 


4 


12 


21-25 minutes 


1 


3 


26-30 minutes 


5 


16 


1 hour 


5 


16 


Totals 


"32 


loo 


Note: In one program there were no visits, all communication was 

conducted by telephone. 


In 14 programs the visitations were announced before they were made 


and in 13 programs they were not. 


In many cases the announcement was 


merely a telephone call to notify the employer. In five programs 


announcements were sometimes made. 


and sometimes not. 
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Table 12. FREQUENCY OF COORDINATOR VISITATIONS OF STUDENT ON THE JOB 



Number of Programs Percent 



Daily 

Weekly 

Bi-weekly 

Tri-weekly 

Four times a semester 
Three times a semester 
Two times a semester 
Once a semester 
Not visited 




2 

4 

2 

1 

6 

6 

4 

6 

_2 

33 



6 

12 

6 

3 

18 

18 

12 

18 

6 

100 



Note: In two programs only the problem cases were visited. 

In one program communication was by telephone only. 



Written reports were required of the students in 25, or 76 percent, 
of the work experience education programs. In the remaining eight programs 
the reports were given orally (three) , or no reports were required. The 
primary use of these reports was evaluation of the student and the work 
station by the instructor. Other uses ranged from self-evaluation by 
the student to verification of attendance. 

In all programs the student was given the opportunity to confer 
individually with the coordinator or the major area instructor in regard 
to his work station assignment. In four programs the student was required 
to report to the coordinator weekly, in one program bi-weekly, and in the 
remaining 28 programs the frequency was stated as "as needed." 



Counseling 
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relating to personal and family problems was handled almost entirely by 
the regular school counseling staff, but because of the nature of the 
work experience education program, the coordinator and major area instructor 

sometimes became inyoived in this activity. 

In all programs the employer, or a person designated by the employer, 
was responsible for the supervision and training of the student at the 
work station. In regard to whether or not there has been a planned program 
for training on the job, 23 programs answered "yes." 

Ten programs indicated that there was no formal planned craihihg 
for the student on the job. Three of these said that the student just 
fits into the job. In one program the coordinator discusses the purposes 
of the program with the employer, and this was the extent of the planning. 

Evaluation 

^ important element of a sound program in work experience education 
is evaluation by the school of the employment record made by each student. 
Here, as in all other aspects of work experience education, the school is 
in control and takes the initiative. However, considerable reliance for 
evaluation of the student's work is placed on the cooperating employers. 
Ratings are made at specified intervals, usually on forms provided by 
the school, which have been explained to the employer by the coordinator 
prior to the time of rating. Others , such as the coordina;tor, the work 
experience class instructor, or the major area instructor, make evaluations^ 
and usually the grade is assigned by the coordinator or the work experience 
class instructor. Table 13 shows the persons asked to evaluate the student 
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in the various programs. 



Table 13. PERSONS RESPONSIBLE FOR EVALUATING STUDENT 



Person Programs 

Employer 33 

Coordinator 16 

Work Experience Class Instructor 14 

Major Area Instructor 7 

Student 1 



The primary bases upon, which the persons made evaluations are indicated 
below. 

Employer . Evaluates job competence and student progress, and in 
some cases promptness, neatness, attitude, personal traits, acceptable 
behavior, initiative, and application (these items are called a standard 
rating list) . 

Coordinator or Work Experience Class Instructor . Evaluates the over- 
all competence of the student, including the employer’s rating as well as 
the work experience class performance. 

Major Area Instructor . Evaluates the over- all competence of the 
student, including his progress in the major area, and the employer's 
rating, and the work experience class performance. 

Student . Evaluates his work experience and submits it to the 
coordinator or work experience class instructor w’*o then considers it 
along with the employer’s rating and class performance to determine the 
grade. 
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In one program, the coordinator determined the grade on the following 

basis: . . * 

One- third - employer’s rating 

One- third - student’s written project in work experience class 



One-third - class participation and perception 

Two programs simply reported there were many things to consider in 
the over- all evaluation. 

Thble 14 shows the individual responsible for assigning, the work 

e^erieiice education; grade /the dif f^^^ ; . . 






Table 14.v-, PERSpN, RESPONSIBLE FOR^ A^^ WO]^ KPERIENCE GRADE 

Person. - . ' . Number of Progr^ 

. Cobr^inatpr .. , , 

^J(orfc:JE:q^ Class ln|t;pctof 

Majpr:/^ea Insfemctor 

:iio 



U: 



4 
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Table 15. SEPARATE GRADE ASSIGNED FOR WORK EXPERIENCE CLASS 



• 


Number of Programs 


Yes 


14 


No 


11 


Not applicable (no class) 


4 


Information not available 


4 




33 



WORK STATIONS 

As the means of establishing work stations, coordinator or instructor- 
coordinator contact was most frequently mentioned (10 times). The advisory 
committee was also noted as a help (twice). For one program, a non- 
certificated employee was allotted time to locate prospective work stations, 
\^ich had then to be approved by the coordinator. Five programs included a 
formal agreement between the school and the employer as part of the process 
of setting up a work station. 

In seven cases (three in General work experience) the student generally 
obtained his own job, which had then to be approved for work experience 
credit. In four cases work stations were established at the request of 
employers. 

In two programs the employer was usually allowed to choose from among 
several students to fill the position. 

Some means of presenting the objectives of work experience education 
to the employers was reported for all programs. Most often it was done 
personally by the coordinator or instructor- coordinator (mentioned 25 
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times). The advisory comniittee also aided in this (mentioned four times). 
In two programs, a coirference. of employers and school personnel Woe» held 

at the beginning of the school year. 

One program relied entirely on telephone contacts for this function, 
while four used letters ^ either exclusively or in addition to personal 
contacts. SimlaVlyV ptinted inforniation w^ts mentibned“i4 times as a 
means of presenting the objectives of the program. Most often it 
supplemented personal contact, but occrsionhlly it was the only means 

used; ' • - ■ . 

Ail schools reported initial approval by the coordinator, instructor- 

QQQ^dinator, or, if' there was, no coordinator^ the major instructor as a 
step in establishing a borxa fide work e. 2 ^erieiice w station. 

Some form of written agreement between the school and the employer 
was re.^ired in five cases. An agreement betweeii the school and the 
student is, mentibned ti^i^ds,, but in four cases this^ w^ simply a card 

bn file, in two other cases the agreement referred to was the student’s 

initial application, to undertake work e^erience. In 22 program^ there is 
spme form of agreement between the emplpyef and the student , but this is 
-most; pf ten a standard mploj^ent c into ■^ich the schopl does not 

enter,.. ■ , • 

Wbtk stations were, rer evaluated re^laf ly iti 30 prbgf ams , The 
frbqu,enc;y varied from ”as .ne,eded'' (.one to ''cbhtihub'd?iy''““®^ 

as .a noi^l fPart of, coordin^ cases) . 



-I 



I 

I 
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Table 16. NUMBER OF WORK STATIONS 


PROVIDED BY EMPLOYERS 


Number of Work Stations 


Number of Emp? oyers 


1 


29 


2-4 


11 


5 or more 


9 



Note: (1) Seventeen programs reported all employers provide one 

work station. 



(2) Two programs reported all employers provide more than 
five work stations. 

(3) One program reported all employers provide two to four 
work stations. 



Eleven programs provide some work stations within the school itself, 
and in two instances, both secretarial programs, all the work stations 
were on campus. 

All students were paid for their work experience in 21 programs, 
and in three others most of the. students were paid — two excluded only 
the on-campus students from payment. Thus, in nine programs no students 
were paid, and this includes all the Medical and Dental Assisting programs. 
In only one of the 24 programs in which all or part of the students were 
paid does the school exercise any influence on the rate of pay. Ordinarily 
this matter is left to the discretion of the employer. 

Of the ".2 programs in which none or some portion of the students 
are not paid for work experience, nine had the students insured under a 
school policy. Two programs (both Dental Assisting) mentioned student 
insurance policies, and in one of these that policy was mandatory. Finally, 
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two programs assumed tliat the employer was responsible for insuring the 
students (he is not^). No information was available for one program. 

To aid in the administration of the work experience program, the 
various schools use a number of standard forms. Following is a list of 
the forms mentioned as being used, followed by the number of times each 
form was mentioned: 

Employer’s rating of the student 24 

Job attendance record 13 

Coordinator’s visit report 8 

Record of work experience placements for 
. each work station ^ 

Evaluation letter to employers 3 

Work e:iq)erience application form 2 

Student referral form ^ 

Two programs operated without any specific forms; information was 

nor-: available for three others. 

The majority of schools record the student’s work experience on 
both his transcript and his cumulative record (24 programs). In six 
programs the record is entered on the school transcript, but not on the 
cumulative record; in three programs it is entered on the cumulative 
record, but not on the transcript. The latter is the practice in the 
two programs where the work experience grade makes up part of a regular 

1 See California Education Code , Section 8358, concerning Workmen's 
Compensation. 
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course grade and in the one program in which no credit is given for 
work experience. 

COST 

In planning a work experience education program school districts 
must consider the cost of establishing and maintaining it. They should 
recognize that there are costs involved in the operation of work experience 
education that are in excess of those normally incurred in the regular 
classroom programs. These costs are: 

(a) Coordinator's and supervisor's salaries 

(b) Clerical help 

(c) Transportation or mileage for coordinator or supervisor 

(d) Meetings and conventions for coordinator or supervisor - 

(e) Printing of forms 

(f) Publicity 

(g) Advisory committee costs 

The survey revealed that the greatest cost is in the coordinator's 
salary and in clerical help, at a ratio of 10-1. The amounts given by 
the schools in the survey were in many instances ”educated guesses,’* and 
not based on actual cost analyses. The difficult task was separating 
costs specifically applicable to work experience education from other 
school costs. Many of the figures on school costs were all-inclusive, 
such as those for equipment, facilities, printed forms, and publicity. 

Twenty- nine of the 33 programs reported costs totaling $126,228 for 
1063 students in the work experience education programs. This averages 
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out to a cost of $119 per student. However j one program so skewed the 
distribution that removing it gives a total cost of $125,453 for 792 



students, or an 


average cost of $160 


per student. Table 17 below gives 


some indication 


of the per pupil cost 


in 29 of the 33 work experience 


education programs surveyed in the 18 


junior colleges. 


Table 17. 


COST PER STUDENT IN WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN TWENTY-NINE JUNIOR COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


Range in Dollars 


Number of Programs Percent 


351-400 


2 


7 


301-350 


0 


0 


251-300 


0 


0 


201-250 


7 


24 


151-200 


4 


14 


101-150 


4 


14 


51-100 


10 


34. 


1-50 


2 

29 


7 

100 



The median in the data was $109, and the mode which fell in the range 
$51-100 was actually $94. By eliminating the two extreme cases at each 
end of the range in Table 17, we get a total cost of $99,762 to serve 
707 students, or an average cost of $141. 
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EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS 

Many schools employed a combination of formal and informal methods 
to determine the over-all effectiveness of their programs. The methods 
used- in determining the over- all effectiveness of the programs and the 
frequency of their use are shown in Table 18. 



Table 18. METHODS OF DETERMINING EFFECTIVENESS 



Method Formal Informal 

Employer Survey 7 5 

Student Survey 5 3 

Administration through Coordinator 0 7 

Administration through Advisory Committee 0 6 

Administration through Faculty 0 3 

Acceptability of Program 

by Community 0 5 

by Businessmen 0 3 

by Student 0 2 

Faculty Survey 1 1 

Admiriistratiori through Annual Report 1 0 

Student Placement 0 5 

Demand- for Courses 0 1 



Total 

12 

8 

7 

6 

3 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 



42 
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In answer to the question, "How often is the program appraised?" 
the following answers were received: 

Table 19. FREQUENCY OF PROGRAM APPRAISAL 
How Often 
Annually 
Continually 
Once a semester 
Twice a semester 
When needed 

Some schools employed more than one method of appraisal and these 
methods were employed at different intervals. Ten of the 18 schools made 
some kind of a follow-up study of their programs in work experience during 

1962-63. 

FACULTY PARTICIPATION 

Generally speaking, there are three degrees of general faculty 
involvement in work experience education, as follows: (1) the entire 

faculty is acquainted with the program, (2) a limited number of the 
faculty is acquainted with the program- -usually the members of the 
department concerned, and (3) only those directly involved in the work 
experience education program are acquainted with it. Probably in no case 
is the rest of the faculty entirely unaware of the work experience education 
program, but this classification is based upon the degree of positive 
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attempt made to acquaint the general faculty^ The breakdown, then, is 
as follows : 

/ 

Table 20. DEGREE OF FACULTY INVOLVEMENT 

Comment 

Two schools specify faculty meetings and 
new faculty orientation. 

Answers range from "very little" to "through 
curriculum committee." -Three, schools- note 
that there is departmental orientation. 



Without exception, the schools rate the cooperation they receive 
from the conmunity and business as good, very good, excellent, or perfect. 
One school noted that local business provides practice interviews for 
work experience students, another cited awards given by local businessmen 
to work experience students as an index of their enthusiasia. 

In order to publicize their work experience programs generally, the 
schools reported, using the following agents: newspaper releases (6), 

speaking, engagements and personal contacts with professional and service 
organizations (5), a,dvisory committee contacts (1), and brochures (1). 

All the above means are also used in publicity directed toward 
recruiting employers to provide work stations, and in addition, one school 
runs an employer recruitment day. 

The laost often mentioned means of publicizing the program to the 
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high schools was talks and visits by coordinators, deans, and counselors 
(9). Career days were also mentioned (5), as were brochures (3), high 
school counseling (2), parents' night (1), a film (1), a scholarship 
program (1), and a visit by high school seniors to the junior college (1). 

Thirteen of the 18 schools keep a permanent file of the advisory 
committee meeting minutes and the yearly work experience education state 
reports. 



PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

Thirteen schools reported plans to expand work experience education 
in the near future. The following Table lists the programs they expect 

to institute: 
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Table 21. PLANNED PROGRAMS 

Number 

Business and Distributive Education 9 

Medical and Dental Assistance 6 

Semi-Professional ^ 

Industrial and Technical 12 

Three schools specifically indicated that they planned no expansion 
unless the state policy on reimbursement is changed to make more funds 
available for work experience education programs. 



Percent Increase 
Over Existing 
Programs (see p.6) 

50 

100 

133 

600 
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SUPERIOR PRACTICES IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Junior colleges! participating in the study weire asked to share their 
ideas about practices which in their estimation were essential to an 
effective program o£ work experience education. Actual experience has 
lead the junior colleges to value certain factors, conditions, situations, 
and relationships as imperative for a successful program. 

Enthusiastic support of the junior college administrati 9 n; is, basic. _ 
A- need for work e:qperience education programs must .exist,.- Determning 
how the junior college can best satisfy this :need is a cooperative problem 
which requires assistance from representatives of the community-.. The - 
program must be financially sound in order that all essential elements 
of the program can function. It is obvious '^^that the programs must 
conducted , around .plans and procedures that are educationally sounds 

, The super^Qr practices are identified by eight major headings. Each 
of these headings represents essential .eliements of quality ;programs;.. Th^^^ 
rationale which follows each heading is based upon the vi.cws, of, ,a number 
of junior college representatives who have had experience in conducting^ 
work experience education programs. Practices which .teye ibeen 
with due regard for these principles were thought to be superior practices. 

1 . Select Qualified Coord j.nators 

The coordinator should be a member of the faculty who has had a number 
of years of successful teaching experience and who has had also an adequate 
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background of occupational experience in jobs which are related to the woi.. 
experience program. 

Some institutions believe that an administration credential is the 
mark of a qualified coordinator. All seem to agree that the coordinator 
should have had a past history of continuous professional self -development, 
exemplified in many ways. Occupational specialization is necessary for 
pj^oper coordination but should be based upon a broad background of educa- 
tional achievement and understanding. 

The coordinator should be well acquainted with the world of work in 
general and possess special knowledge and understanding of the occupational 
structure of the expanded community in which the junior college is located. 
One institution advocated that the potential, coordinator should be provided 

with time to become familiar with the occupational community. There are 

* 

many advantages in having a person who is well known, accepted, and 
respected in the community. 

Much depends upon the personal qualities of the coordinator, partic- 
ularly those qualities which have a bearing upon his relationships with 
others, because much of his work must be accomplished in cooperation with 
other people. The coordinator must be able to adapt to many varying 
conditions and situations. 

2. Establish Good Community Relationships 

Procedures must be developed so that the community understands the 
program of work experience education and its benefit to the community. 

In general the ordinary public information media serve adequately to 
inform the public. 
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Work experience education programs involve the community more directly 
than many other in-school programs. The necessity of developing ah "informed" 
community with respect to work experience education is imperative. 

The junior colleges were keenly aware of the importance of such relation- 
ships and. urged that continuous attention be given to the problem by utiliz- 
ing media which a junior college has found to be effective. 

3. Develop Sound Working Relationships With Enyloyers 

The employer provides work stations and on-the-job supervision. 
Cooperation and participation by the employer is of vital importance to 
the success of the work e 2 q>erience program. Employers must therefore, 
have full knowledge of the objectives and the plan of operation of the 
program if they are to be an integral part of it. Their cooperation and 
participation must be actively sought, for this one element can cause a 
program to succeed or fail. New en^loyers should be recruited and oriented 
to the program to provide variety in work stations and to make room for 
expansion. 

Good lines of communication should be established between coordinator 
and employer, and student and employer; this provides an ideal relationship 
for feedback. 

4. Utilize Properly Constituted Advisory Committees 

The advisory committee provides the work experience education program 
with its strongest channel of communication .be*'7:een the school and the 
cooperating community. It is also extremely useful in establishing and 
building a work experience education program that will meet the community 
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and student needs and provide in addition the flexibility necessary so that 
the program will change as the community's needs change. 

Effective ways in which advisory committees can be established and 
utilized are: 

(a) Have a separate advisory comraitee for each work experience 
education program in operation. 

(b) When the advisory commitee is formed, it should be informed 
on the total work experience education program. This may be 
accoiq>lished in part with an advisory committee handbook. 

(c) The committee should include enq>loyee and eiq>loyer representatives. 
If possible former students should be on the committee. 

(d) The committee should not be too large so as to become cumbersome, 
but it may be desirable to have it large enough to have sub- 
committees working within the committee. 

(e) Meetings should be called when necessary. 

(f) The meetings should be planned around a well organized agenda. 

(g) Members should be given specific duties, but care should be 
taken in the assignment of the number and types of duties. 

(h) Members should be kept informed of new developments in the work 
experience education program and of all school activities relating 
to that program. 

(i) The advisory committee should be advisory in capacity rather than 
administrative. 

(j) The advisory committee should assist in the planning, revision, 
and operation of the work experience education program. 



Plan Educationally Effective Work Experience Programs 
Plans for the total work experience program--class experience and job 
experience- -must involve activities which are challenging to the student 
and directly related to the goals of the program. Keeping a work experience 
program educationally effective requires continuous evaluation and adjustment 
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in order to reinforce learning in both phases of the program. The job 
experience should motivate the student to study in the classroom. The 
student should find in the classroom experience direct applications and 
relationships to the job experience. 

Some of the practices suggested by the junior colleges to keep the 
program educationally effective are: 

(a) Keep the entire program vocationally oriented. 

(b) Do not overload a curriculum with unnecessary courses and course 
materials — keep the training directed toward the specific purposes 
of the program. 

(c) Prepare a syllabus for the course. 

(d) Provide full-time suirane?!: employment for students in work enrolled 
in work experience education programs. 

(e) Select work stations which will give students an insight into 
future vocations. 

(f) Emphasize human relations and utilize recent research and summaries 
of practice in human relations. 

(g) Provide class time to discuss work problems and to write papers 
on job related situations. 

(h) Discuss case studies and student experiences in class. 

(i) Develop semester projects about one phase of the work the student 
is doing; this gives the student a better perception of his job 
and its relation to the larger occupational field. 

(j) Provide for variety in work experience jobs. 

(k) Be sure that supervision on the job is adequate. 



6. Establish Criteria for Student Selection 

One of the most important functions of a successful work experience 
education program is the selection of students who will participate in the 
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program, and the placing of these students in appropriate work stations. 

'fhe proper matching of students to the work stations will go a long way 
in producing a successful program. The students placed represent the school 
to both the employers and the consumers in the community, making it imperative 
that the school establish and maintain a system of selection which will 
insure a continuing and acceptable program. 

Some criteria for the selection of students who will participate in 
the work experience education program are; 

(a) . Selection should be under the supervision of the instructors 

and coordinators, based upon recommendations and interviews. 

(b) The candidate should have good health, good attendance, and 
good personal habits. 

(c) Require the student to be enrolled for at least one semester 
before placing him in a work station. This gives an opportunity 

to observe and evaluate the student before acceptance and placement. 

(d) A minimum of 10 units of on-campus work is desirable. 

(e) A petition for credit in work experience education must be 
initiated by the student with his counselor. 

(f) The student should be majoring in the area in which he is seeking 
work experience education credit. 

The requirements for work experience education should be printed in 
the school catalog. This makes it a school policy, is an aid to the 
counselors, and communicates the criteria to the students. 

7. Provide, for Flexibility 

.Uniformity in fundamental practices for all work experience education 
programs needs encouragement and development on a state-wide basis. However, 
■individual programs must not lose .their flexibility. They must be able to 
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adjust to changing community and occupational requirements and to the 
specific needs of students. Individual programs must have built into 
their structure a format enabling the program to grow in a dynamic fashion 
with due regard for situational and environmental problems arising from the 
work experience. 

Although the junior colleges were not entirely specific about the 
details of flexibility desired, it is evident that: 

(a) Real case studies from current student experience should be 
explored by individuals and small groups. 

(b) Students should have frequent opportunities to discuss their 
particular work experience problems with the coordinator. 

(c) Adjustments in either the school or work experience parts of 
the program should be made when needed. 

(d) Any tendency of a program to become shackled by its plan must 
be avoided. 

8. Maintain an Objective Evaluation System for the Program 

The final test of a work experience education program is whether the 
student can in fact enter emplo 3 rment upon completion of the training, and 
can make progress on the job. However, evaluation of the program cannot 
rest on such evidence alone. Provisions must be made to determine the 
extent to which work experience programs reach all of their stated objectives. 

Evaluation in work experience education is not confined to "end of 
program" activities but must be derived from a variety of on-going measure- 
ments by which progress may be determined. Some of the elements of evalua- 
tion to be provided in the system are as follows: 

(a) Records of regular student -employer interviews about job progress. 
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(b) Records of coordinator-employer conferences about over-all program 
and Individual student progress. 

(c) Records of coordinator-counselor-teacher conferences with student 
concerning in- school program. 

UNIQUE PROGRAMS 

All of the programs surveyed were unique with respect to the school 
and the community served. A few programs by their nature deserve mention, 
however, in that they have some characteristics that other schools may 
wish to eBq)loy in their work experience education programs. Following are 
some of these unique programs discovered in the survey. 

1. One program, entitled "Student Supervisors," offers work experience 
to 280 students in the one program during the 1962-63 school year. These 
students are employed by the principals in the elementary, junior high 
and high schools in the area as teacher's aids and playground supervisors. 

The students involved in the program are pre-teaching majors and work directly 
under the supervision of a certificated teacher. One of the essential 
characteristics of this program is that the students must be mature enough 
to handle younger students. The program is partially financed out of the 
Community Service Funds. The more outstanding students are carried over 
to summer jobs in recreation and summer, camp counseling. The program 
speaks well for itself in that a high percentage of the students go on 
to become teachers. The program also provides the teachers of the district 
with assistance that enables them to concentrate more particularly on 
teaching. 
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2. Another school employs a non-certificated person as its placement 
officer. She also locates work stations for the work experience education 
program. The instructor-coordinator in the program must then evaluate 
these work stations for possible placement of a work experience education 
student. Having placed a student, the instructor-coordinator takes over 
entirely and is responsible for visitations of the student on the job. 

This practice frees the instructor from a lot of "leg work" and permits 
her to spend more time in the classroom and on work experience education. 
It has thus reduced the cost of the program. 

3. In a 20-hour-a-week program in electronics, a tw^o-student team 
fills one job, one student working four hours a day mornings, the other 
working four hours a day afternoons. The work station is thus filled 
40 hours a week. This overcomes the employers' objection to scheduling 
part-time work experience which necessarily entails a work station idle 
part of the time. In this program the student is also employed full time 
in electronics during the summer months between the first and second 
year. The student meets with the coordinator one hour a week during the 
school term while he is enrolled in work experience. At the end of two 
years the student has combined the actual work from the work experience 
program with his school training and has profited from the combination. 

The program is operating successfully. 

4. An unusual work experience education program was found in the 
area of Social Welfare. To qualify, the student must first satisfactorily 
complete one year in the college, during which time he must be enrolled in 
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sociology courses. Since the program only accommodates nine or ten students, 
the candidates are interviewed by a psychologist to determine whether they 
are mature enough to participate in the work experience education program. 

Students are encouraged to continue their education, but the program 
also offers the individual an opportunity to decide whether or not social 
work will be attractive as a vocation. 

5. One of the schools has three programs of work experience education 
enrolling 100 students. The programs are Medical Assisting, Dental Assist- 
ing, and Distributive Education. Work experience education has become an 
integral part of the training in these major fields of study and its 
contribution to the student's education has been recognized. There are 
waiting lists of students who want to participate, which indicates the 
popularity of the programs. The school has been successful in encouraging 
industry and business to participate. One program has been operating for 
17 years, another for 12 years ^ and another for 9 years. The success of 
these programs over the years indicates the value placed on work experience 
education by the school and the business community. 
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PRINCIPAL DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN JUNIOR 
COLLEGE WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Difficulties encountered in conducting work experience education 
programs arise from situations which tend to be local in character and 
which differ from institution to institution — no one difficulty was reported 
by all junior colleges as a common problem. Five of the junior colleges 
indicated that they had no particularly significant problems over and 
beyond those normally encountered in day-to-day affairs. Only two institu- 
tions reported any difficulty in scheduling work experience, one had 
transportation problems due to bus schedules, and one reported minor 
misunderstandings in connection with coordinating its program with labor 
unions. 

The principal difficulties listed below were reported by the cooperating 
institutions and are noted here as a means of indicating possible danger 
areas which could develop in any junior college. 

1. The program tends to lack status in the junior college. 

2. The junior college faculty may not understand the nature, objectives, 
and importance of work experience education. 

3. Lines of communication among coordinators, instructors, and 
employers may not function properly. 

4. Coordination of the program may require more time than is provided. 

5. Government contracts prevent some employers from participating in 
work experience programs. Dependence upon government contracts 
may cause job instability. 
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6. It can be difficult to find enough adequate work stations. 

7. Advisory committees may not function properly. 

8. Unqualified students may be placed in a program if the screening 
process is inadequate. 

9. Employers encourage good students to work full-time and they 
drop out of school . 

10. It may be difficult to develop student interest in the program. 

11. It is hard to convince employers that students should be rotated 
through a variety of jobs. 

12. Insufficient correlation of work experience and classroom work 
may develop. 

OBSERVATIONS BY THE INTERVIEWERS 

1. The number of Trade and Industrial work experience. 'education 
programs is small. Trade and industry is a field that lends itself easily 
to work experience education, and some schools have the facilities available 
for such programs, but apathy or the lack of finances or supervisory 
personnel has kept them from developing such programs. 

2. A number of schools reported that the method of reimbursement 
through ADA has caused them to reduce their programs and has kept them 
from expanding their present programs. Other schools reported that any 
funds for work experience education would have to come from some other 
program since the school budget was limited. More schools would undoubtedly 
develop new programs and expand present ones if adequate funds were readily 
available to finance them. 
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3. There is wide variation in operating practices employed by the 
schools in their work experience education programs. Time for coordination 
is inadequate in many cases. The coordination time devoted to work experi- 
ence education ranged from two hours a week in some programs to 15 hours a 
week in others. Som:^ schools had well -organized advisory committees that 
worked efficiently with the school personnel, while other schools had very 
weak advisory committees, and still others had no advisory committees for 
their work experience education programs at all. 

4. The scarcity of enthusiastic, qualified, credentialed, and expe- 

rienced supervisory personnel for coordinating work experience education 
programs in all areas has hampered the development and growth of work 
experience education in some schools, but this is only one of the reasons. 
Too frequently, a lack of enthusiastic administrative leadership was 
observed: there is a tendency to cling to the status quo — since every- 

thing seems to be operating smoothly, let it alone. This kind of program 
does not perpetuate itself, but needs active and continual leadership. 

Once the program is allowed to coast it can deteriorate quickly. 

5. Some coordinators and administrators were not familiar with the 
State Department of Education requirements for the operation of work 
experience education programs. This lack of information has hampered the 
development and growth of work experience education in their schools. 

6. The services of the State Department of Education with regard 
to work experience education have not been utilized by schools to aid in 
the development of their programs. These services must be requested by 
the schools. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ORGANIZING AND CONDUCTING 
WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Too often schools have all the necessary requirements for offering 
a good work experience education program, but fail to do so because they 
do not know how to go about setting up such a program. On the other hand, 
some schools actually have such a program in operation, but have failed to 
formalize it to the point where the college and the students are able to 
enjoy the full benefits of work experience education. 

Part of the following material has been adapted from the Handbook. 
on Work Experience Education ( Preliminary Edition) , State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California, 1959 (now out of print), and part 
has been gleaned from the data accumulated from the survey. Perhaps the 
ffrst and strongest recommendation that can be made to any junior college 
considering the establishment of a work experience education program is 
that it communicate with the Vocational Education Section of the State 
Department of Education, and the Bureau of Junior Cpllege Education. 
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THE STEPS TO BE TAKEN IN PLANNING A WORK ECTERIENCE ’EDUG.-^TION PROGRAM^ 

1 . Determining Personnel Needs 

Any school district planning a work experience education program 
should make adequate provision for personnel to operate it. The need for 
both the supervisory and clerical personnel should be determined, qualifica- 
tions; of supeirvisory personnel should be decided upon, and general deter- 
minations concerning their work load should be made. 

a. What Supervisory Personnel Are Needed? 

Providing personnel for general supervision and coordination is 
of primary concern. The individual employed in this capacity is usually 
designated "coordinator." He is the key person in the program and should 
be given recognition as a member of the supervisory or guidance staff. 

^e number of individuals employed for coordination varies accord- 
ing to the size of the district, school, or program. School districts in 
which work experience education programs are operating in several schools 
may find it necessary to employ a coordinator for general supervision of 
all programs. In some sinall schools, or in schools with limited work 
experience education programs, coordination may be a part-time; activity 
of a teacher in one of the vocational programs, or of a inember^of the 
supervisory dr guidance staffs. 

^This ssctipu has been adapted from the Handbook on Work Experience 
Education ( Prelimnary Editiox.^ , California State Department of Education, 
Sacramentp, California,; 1959. 
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b. What Qualifications Should Coordinator of Work Experience 

Education Possess? 

A school district which is considering an individual for the 
position of coordinator should consider the following points: 

1) The experience he has had as a wage earner in a business 

or industry, or in owning and operating a business or industry. 

2) His educational background. 

3) Hir teaching experience. 

4) His affiliations and conraiunity contacts and the community 
activities his avocational interests take him into. 

5) His ability to get along successfully with many individuals. 

6) His reputation in the community. 

c. What Should Be the Work Load of the Work Experience Education 

Coordinator? 

It is generally believed that to assure adequate staff time for 
the operation of work experience education, assignments of coordinators 
should not exceed, on a full-time equivalent basis, 75 to 100 students in 
general and vocational programs. It is recognized that local conditions 
and the demands of program expansion will necessitate adjustments in these 
ratios. In a beginning program, however, it is particularly important 
that the number of students not exceed the optimum. 

Many factors roust be considered in determining the coordinator's 
work load, most importantly, 

1) What kind of work experience education is to be conducted? 

2) Is placement of the students made by the coordinator or by 
some other assigned person or agency? 
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3) What is the distance traveled by the coordinator between 
school and students* work stations? 

4) How many different en 5 >loyers must the coordinator visit? 

5) Is the amount of secretarial help allocated to the coordinator 
sufficient to handle the work experience education program? 

6) Will the coordinator teach the related class? 

7) How much assistance will the community advisory group provide? 

■ d. What Clerical Assistance and Office Accommodations Are Needed 

for a Work Experience Education Program? 

Adequate clerical assistance should be provided. This is 
particularly true because of the large number of forms involved in these 
programs and the amount of time required in handling and processing them. 
Because s'ecretai^Ai*^ costs less t^n the cpordinator ’ s the .provision 

' - . - » 'v* 

of adequate secretarial service fpr the work e^erience education staff 
has been found to be sound economy i 

The work experience education program should have sufficient 
office space to house supervisory and clerical personnel. Arrangements 
should allow the coordinator privacy for individual conferences. There 
should be adequate space fpr files and records. Because of the extensive 
use Of the telephone by work experience education personnel, it is advisable 
that the work experience education office have access to a direct line 



/2. planning RelPtOd^ instfuction . . ■ 

Students* job experiehc'es; should be supplemented by and; correlated 



with classroom instruction lOri a regularly scheduled basiS j or by equivalent 
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instruction scheduled at intervals throughout the semester. Such related 
instruction is part of the work experience education program and is usually 
given during the semester that students are working on a job. Providing 
such instruction is of major importance in planning work ejjperience educa- 
tion programs- As plans are developed, decisions must be made concerning 
course content and instructional materials, types of projects to be assigned 
students if classroom instruction cannot be arranged, coordinators' or 
teachers’ schedules, and classroom facilities. 

a. What Types of Related Instruction Should Be Provided? 

Classes in which related instruction for work experience education 
students is offered are of two general types: (1) work orientation classes 

in which students receive instruction concerning the meaning of work and 
discuss problems of a general nature related to their employment; or 
(2) classes that provide the student with specific skills related to the 
job he is performing. Other types of activities closely related to the 
student's work experience education that may supplement his on-the-job 

/ 

experience include written research projects and surveys on subjects such 
as selling techniques, public relations, and promotion. 

b. What Should Be the Content of Instruction Related to Each Type 
of Work Experience Education? 

The content of related instruction differs according to the 
objectives of each type of work experience education program. Instruction 
for General work experience education students will be primarily concerned 
with work orientation. The major objectives of instruction in the related 
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class for students in vocational work experience education are the develop- 
ment of skill arid uiiderstandirig appropriate to the occupatiori 1:he student 
is entering. 

A great variety of subjects may be taught in classes in which 
work experierice education sttiderits receive orientation to eiiq)lo^ent. 

Iricluded amorig these are eniployer-eiiq)lbyee relations, techniques of applying 
for a job, develppmerit of good work habits, ^personal appearance and grooming, 
assuming responsibility, occupational information, the value and use of 
money, the value of education, personal business, laws and regulations 
affecting the worker. Social Security, income tax, banking^ insurarice, 
housing, community sei^ice, and so forth. In addition to studying subjects 
such as those listed above, studerits in a class of this type should have 
every opportunity to make both oral and written reports of their experiences, 
on the job. 

Since the nature and objectives of the prograi^Thave as their 
basis the needs of the students and en^loyers concerned, a careful review 
should be made of these needs before the cbnterit of related instruction 
is finally determined. If ari advisory committee has been established, it 
should be consulted cbncemirig curriculum content. 

Ci How Shall C lasses of Related Ins true tibn an^ iWbrkirigv Hour s Be 

Scheduled? 

Classes of related instruction arid working hours of the student 
can be schedrled in many ways,, depending on the type of program j the 
needs of the students enrolled in it, the school schedule, and the demands 
of the employer. Students in general work experience education should 
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attBnd a class of related instruction at least one period a week throughout 
the semester. Related instruction for those enrolled in the vocational 
program may be taken care of in the regular vocational classes. Special 
arrangements may occasionally have to be made. Coordinators should work 
with guidance personnel in arranging students' schedules so that time will 
be available for both related instruction and on-the-job experience. 

Some of the procedures that have been used satisfactorily are 
the following: 

1) A regular class period, scheduled to meet daily throughout 
the year. 

2) At least once a week, the student's work time could be 
reduced by one or two hours to make it possible for a class 
to be held. 

3) A class could be scheduled to meet oiie morning a week oiier 
half hour before classes regularly start. 

d. What Arrangements Should Be Made for Classrooms? 

Adequate training facilities and equipment must be available to 
the student in the school classroom. This is particularly important for 
vocational programs. In such programs it is highly desirable for class- 
rooms to simulate situations that the student will encounter on the job. 

An example of this type of arrangement would, be the establishment of a 
"store unit" for use as a classroom laboratory in a merchandising program. 
For general work experience education, a regular classroom is usually 
adequate. A library of guidance pamphlets and occupational information 
could very well be built up as part of the work experience classroom. 
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3. Determining School Credit 

When a work experience education program becomes an integral part 
of the curriculum, questions concerning the awarding of school credit,, 
such as the following,, arise: (1) the amounts of credit that a student 

may earn per semester for work experience education, (2) the total credits 
that may be counted for graduation, and (3) the verified hours of employment 
that must be completed for each semester hour of credit. 

a. How Much School Credit May Be Granted for Work Experience 
. Education? . 

Although there exist no regulations concerning the minimum amounts 
of credit that may be offered,, the maximums .have been designated by regula- 
tions^ of the State Board of Education, and appear as Section 115.22 of 
Article 13.1. Work Experience Education (Subchapter 1, Chapter 1), of 
the California Administrative . Code , which follows:. 

115.22. School Credit . The district shall grant ,to a 
pupil for the satisfactory completion- of Work Experience Educa- 
tion credit in an amount not to exceed: 

(a) In Junior Colleges, a total of 16 credit hblifs made 
up of one or a combination, of two or more of the following types: 

* . * * 

General Work Experience Education : Three (3) 

credit hours per semester with a maximum total of six (6) credit 
hours. 

Vocational Work Experience Education : Fpur. (4) 

credit hours per semester with a maximum total of sixteen (16) 
credit hours. , 

These stipulations apply only to the actual work perforaed by the student 

on the job. The amount of credit granted for systematic related classes 

is not necessarily included in the maximum. 
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b. How Many Hours of Work Should Be Completed for Each Semester 
Hour of Credit? 

The credit allowance recommended for the junior college is 1 
semester hour of credit for an average of 5 hours of work a week performed 
throughout the semester (90 hours of work per semester per unit of credit) . 
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4. Establishing an Advisory Committee 

a. The Composition of an Advisory Committee 

The choice of members for an advisory committee is determined by 
the type of work experience education program to be served. In general, 
membership on an advisory committee includes representatives of employer 

and employee groups within the community, representatives of governmental 

0 ^ . 

agencies concerned with work experience education, and representatives of 

the local chamber of commerce and other community organizations. School 
personnel in charge of work experience education also meet with this group. 
Some communities have developed successful advisory committees within the 
framework of the chamber of commerce or other business associations. It 
is extremely important that members of an advisory committee be individuals 
who have an understanding of and interest in the total educational program 
of the community. 

Members are usually selected by the coordinator and the principal, 
with formal approval of the superintendent and board of education. Advisory 
committees vary in size but usually range from 6 to 10 members. The 
customary term of service is three years, with one-third of the members 
terminating their service each year. 
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Because a good advisory committee is composed of capable people 
who have many interests and responsibilities, its meetings should be infre- 
quent, should follow a well -planned agenda, should open and close promptly, 
and should usually be limited to about one two-hour period of work. Dinner 
meetings are often found desirable. Meetings will generally be held at 
the school. An occasional general meeting at which students, parents, 
and employers describe their contacts with the program and their reactions 
to it will be found very useful. It has also been found desirable to hold 
an occasional meeting of the advisory committee with the board of education. 
During the planning period, the committee may meet approximately once a 
month; once a program is in operation, they may find that two to four 
meetings a year are sufficient. 

b. The Specific Contributions an Advisory Committee Makes 

An advisory committee provides the work experience education 
coordinator with one of his strongest aids and provides a major channel 
of communication between the school and cooperating employers. It makes 
it possible for the school to build a training program based on the 
training needs of the community and to keep such a program in line with 
changing needs. Specific contributions of an advisory committee are as 
follows: 

1) Helps publicize the entire program in the community. 

2) Helps to locate training stations. 

3) Assists in setting up standards for the selection of students 
and work stations. 
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4) Helps to oTjtain classroom equipment and materials. 

5) Helps in the establishment of standard employment practices 
for students. 

6) Acts as a guide in problems concerning wages and hours. 

7) Makes recommendations concerning courses of related instruction. 

8) Helps the employer to solve specific problems. 

9) Arranges special events such as student -employer banquets. 

10) Determines a course of action on general problems that may 
arise. 

11) Acts as a sounding board for new ideas. 

12) Helps to maintain good community relations. 

13) Assists in making community surveys. 

14) Gohtinuaily evaluates the entire program. 

15) Provides information concerning areas iti which en^lpyment 
ppportuhities are anticipated as well as concerning areas 
in which emplpyment may fall off. 
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A clear statement of the functions and iiitiithtiohs of an advisory 
cdiranittee pn-’wprk e^eriehce education should be set forth ih' the plan of 
pperatioh fbir the' pr^ It has been stated- that : "Of greatest importance 

is the understanding that the committee is only advisory in cliaracter, and 
that its .advice is to the board of trustees, to accept. or reject. .It,.., 
has iip' Wdmm of’ policy -forming ppwer. The good cpmmttee' will 
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make suggestions on policy and procedure, but the source of its authority 
is the local governing board. 

c. How Can the Su ccess of an Advisory Committee ^ Assured? 

The value of an advisory committee depends largely upon the 
ability of the school representative to use it effectively. Several points 
should be remembered by those working with an advisory committee if it is 
to function successfully. 

1) When an advisory committee is formed, it should be informed 
about the total operation of the work experience education 
program. 

2) Since committee membership is on a purely voluntary basis, 
care should be taken to limit the number and types of tasks 
given to committee members. They should be given specific 
duties and problems however, so that they feel their efforts 
have been worthwhile. 

3) Members should be allowed adequate time to complete their 
'committee assignments. 

4) Members should be kept abreast of current developments within 
the program, particularly those akin to their specific 
interests. 



^’iGuide for Establishment and Conduct of Local Advisory Committees 
for Vocational Agricultural Departments," Sacramento, California: California 

State Department of Education, Bureau of Agricultural Education, September, 
1954 (multilithed) p. 9. 
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5) Members should be kept abreast of all school activities 
relating to the program. 

5. Developing the Plan of Operation 

The California . Administrative Code; states that work experience education 
programs "shall conform to a plan adopted by the district and submitted to, 
and approved by, the State Department of Education." After the detailed 
planning for a work experience education program has been completed, a 
plan of operation must be prepared by the school district and adopted by 
the governing board pf that district. This plan must then be submitted 
to the State Department- of Education for approval. 

a.. What Shail Be* Included in a Plan of. Operation? 

The exact nature of the plan prepared is the responsibility of 
the. local school district ; it will be written in a nmnner that is most 
appropriate for the particular typ® of program involved. However, it must 
set forth a systematic design that can be put into ppefation and should be 
sufficiently detailed to be completely understood by all concerned with 
carrying: out the various activities invplved in the operation pf the 
program. As directed in the Cal if orni a Administrative Code , the foilpwiiig 
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infomatiph must be included in a plan of operation for a .;ofk experience 
program. 

1) A statement that the district, has officially adPpted the 

plan subject to approval of the State Department of Educatipn. 

2^ A. specific description Pf the respective responsibilities 

of the schppl, the pupil, the employer, and other cooperating 
agencies in ^the operation of the program. 
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3) A statement that the district will: 

(a) Provide appropriate and continuous guidance service to 
the pupils throughout their enrolment in the work 
experience education program. 

(b) Assign a sufficient number of qualified certificated 
personnel to direct the program and to coordinate jobs 
held by pupils with the school curriculum. 

(c) Make certain that work done by pupils is of a useful 
educational nature. 

(d) Ascertain, through the appropriate enforcement agency, 
that applicable federal, state, and local laws and 
regulations are followed. 

(e) Evaluate, with the help of the employer,- work done by 

a pupil, award credit toward graduation for work success- 
fully accomplished and enter pertinent facts concerning 
the pupil's work on the pupil's cumulative record. 

(f) Provide necessary clerical and instructional services. 



Before submitting a plan for approval, a school district should 
make certain that the following information is included: 

1) The date on which the local board of education adopted the 
plan. 

2) A statement indicating the t3rpe of work experience education 
program(s) to be operated by the school (s) of the district 
and the goals of such a program. 

3) Provision for assuring that all applicable Federal, State, 
and local laws and regulations will be followed. 

4) Information concerning the amount of school credit that will 
be given, by type of work experience education program, if 
the district limits such credit to less than maximum. 
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5) . An indication of the ratio between the hours to be worked 

and credit to be granted. 

6) An indication of the number of students assigned tc one 
coordinator i 

7 ) A precise statement as to the admnistrative person to whom 
the coordinator should report. 

8) A statement conceiming provision for a related instruction 
class. 

9) Information concerning any differences that will exist between 
those pupil qualifications specified in Section 115.23 and 

pupil qualifications required under your work e^hfidftce 

' ■ educiat ion plan. 

' iO)r Provision for ^ that a schopi fepfesentative wiii work 

with enployers in the selection of work statiohs anh* that - ‘ 
work stations will be selected and approved according to the 
' -^criteria set^ the Gaiifbfriia Admhistf ative Code ; 

Section 113. 26 j Seiection of Work, 

, 11) A statement concer^^^ part played by an advisory comnd^ttee, 

. ii, such a pom^^ operation. ,, , 

12'1- A , statement epneerning the lp.ca.tipn of the coprdltiatpf 
office and the hpurs ,^t which he may be reached . 

All ihdiyidiials! cpncern.ed, with .work e^erience, educat ion rr teachers, 
aH nii Tiis t r atpr s., advi spry, cpmniit tee, member parents, arid employers- - 

should be provided with; a, jcppy of the plan in prder to assure complete 
understanding of all facets of the operation of the program. 
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b. When and to Whom Shall Plans Be Submitted for Approval ? 

Plans of operation for work experience education programs and 

requests for their approval must be submitted to the State Department of 

Education at least one month prior to the date on which it is planned that 

operation of the program shall begin. Requests from junior college 

districts should be sent directly' to the; 

Chief, Bureau of Junior College' Education 
California State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Avenue 
Sacramento 14, California 

When notice of approval has been received from the Department of 
Education, the college district should file a copy of the plan with the 
office of the county superintendent of schools, ^ annual notification 
must be made to the Department of Education that the school will continue 
the program j if such is the case. This notification should be received by 
July 1. It should be accompanied by a statement such as: "We are continuing 

to operate under the plan submitted under date of ." 

c. How Shall itoendmehts to ^ Plan Be Handled ? 

When a college district desires to make amendments to its, plan 
of operation of a work experience education program, such amendments must 
be adopted by the governing board of the college district and submitted 
to the Department of Education for approval. 

6. Orient ihg School Personnel to Work Experience Education 

One of the factors necessary 'to the success of a work experience 
program is that school personnel hold a favorable attitude toward it. Such 
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an attitude can be assured only when all, members of the administrative 
and teaching staffs ,are coirpletely informed on the. basic philosophy of 
work experience education and the nature of its operation. As a work 
experience :education program is being; planned , particular attention should 
be given to providing complete information concerning the program to 
guidance personnel and to all personnel concerned with planning students' 
schedules.. . 

7. Building up Interest in Work Experience Education 

Many of the procedures used in conducting a community survey prior 
to putting a work experience education program into operation do much 
to arouse interest in it. However j after a school district has deciaed 
to establish a program, additional steps should be taken to build up 
further interest among employers, students, and school personnel. 

a. Employers 

A school district may deem it advisable to carry on, before or 
concurrently with the community survey, an intensive camj»aign to promote 
the work experience education program. Such a canpaign would include 
newspaper, radio, and TV publicity j talks by school personnel before 
civic, business, and social groups within the community; and the distri- 
bution of brochures and leaflets describing the program. Interviews held 
with e^lpyers would serve as an important part of such a canpaignc 



b. Students and School Personnel 

Assembly programs of the type mentioned previously serve the 
dual purpose of determining student interest and acquainting school 
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personnel and the student body with the proposed program. Panel presenta- 
tions or addresses by local business people may also be used. Such programs 
should be well publicized, and all members of the administrative and 
teaching staffs should be urged to attend. Guidance personnel should be 
urged to inform students on this program as they counsel them and help 
them to plan their courses. Brochures describing the program should be 
placed in the library and in the counselor's office, and posters dr other 
forms of announcements may be placed on bulletin beards at strategic 
points throughout the school. 
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FOKMS OF ORGANIZATION 

The following charts represent composites of the organizations of 
various programs being offered by schools included in the survey. Figure 12 ^ 
Organization of a Full Program, shows a full-time coordinator in charge 
of each major area in the work experience education program. 
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Fig. 12 ORGANIZATIONAL CHART FOR A FULL PROGRAM 



As the program expands into other areas, additional coordinators 



could be added to the staff. 
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Figure 13, Organization for a Modified Program, illustrates one full- 
time coordinator in charge of all the programs. In this type of program 
the instructor-coordinator would have to be released from some portion 
of his teaching time, since he will be assuining a part of the coordination 
responsibility. 




Fig. 13 ORGANIZATIONAL CHART FOR A MODIFIED PROGRAM 



*The coordinator in this form of organization is also quite often 



the Placement Officer. 
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In Fig. 14, all the duties of the coordinator are assigned to the 
major area instructor. 




Fig. 14 ORGANIZATIONAL CHART FOR A LIMITED PROGRAM 



Duties of Coordinator ; 

1. The coordinator is responsible for the development of good, 
active employer cooperation and participation. 




2 . 



3. 



4. 



The coordinator organizes the advisory committee and conducts 
the meetings. 

He helps set-up work stations, along with the advisory committee 
as a whole or with individual members. 

The coordinator interprets the function of the employer in the 
program as well as the responsibility involved, so the employer 
is fully aware of his role in the program. 
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5. Regular visits are made to the students on the job for progress 
checks, as well as for work station evaluation by the coordinator. 

6. The coordinator is responsible for the provision of adequate 
supervision on the job by the employer. 

7. The coordinator should be aware of changes in the community that 
might reflect changes in the work experience educatibn program 
in the future. 

The coordinator, along with the advisory committee, n^jpr area 
instructor,, and a4ministr3tion, should evaluate the work e^eriehce 
education program periodically to see if it is furictipning prop- 
erly and meeting the objectives. 

9. The coordinator is responsible for keeping adequate records on 
attendance, grading, and annual state reports., or for seeing 
that this is dPne. 

Duties: of' Major Area Instructor : 

li Works with the cpprdinator in developing good, active emplPyer 
ccPpefatibn and participation, and in employer recruitment to 
the program. 

2. is’ responsible for cPofdiriating classroom ■wrofk with Pnrther job 
training. 

3. He counsels students in regard to work experience problems that 
they encounter, as well as with personal problems connected with 
their work. 

4. He selects or aids in the. selection of students fPr the work 
ej^erience educatibn program., 

80 , 
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5. He works with the coordinator, advisory committee, and administra- 
tion in the operation of the program and in the evaluation of the 
program. 

Administration ; 

1. The administration should provide an ample budget for the operation 
of the work experience education programs. 

2. The administration should provide ample time in the coordinator’s 
work load for his coordination duties. 

3. The administration should give the work experience education 
proper status and actively support the programs. 
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Andrews, Margaret, and Marguerite Crumley. "Cooperative Business 
Education Programs," American Business Education Yearbook , XVI (1959) , 
334-352. Although this study is primarily concerned with business 
education, the discussion of the coordinator's functions, with which most 
of the article is taken up, is valuable and pertinent to all vocational 
work experience programs.. The authors list the coordinator ' s *multi fold 
duties and offer numerous practical suggestions for their fulfillment. 

The section on the necessity of interpreting the program to the community 
(pp. 338-340) , with its examples of working through existing community 
organizations, is of particular interest. 

Brown, Clifford. "Cooperative Education: the Extended Classroom, 

Junior College . Journal , (September, I960), 22-24. The author is the 

Direc.tor of the Bureau pf Field Servic.es at the Mohawk Valley Technical 
Institute, Utica, .New York. His article is- a report of the Institute's 
experience with work experience education since the program's adoption 
in 1949. After an initial period of six months of classes, the MTI 
program alternates two students at three months of work and' three months 
of classes. At the time of writing, 120 students were on assignment at 
about 65 locations. Mr. Brownes report of the successful program at 
MVTI is clear and concise; more such reports of the experiences of indx. 
vidual schools with work experience education would be welcome. 

Cottrell, Jonathan. "Recruitment of Training Stations," Busin e s s 
Education Forum , XVII (Dece^er, 1962), pp. 27-28. This article is of 
interest for its particular suggestions on a brochure to be given out to 
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prospective employers by the coordinator, the brochure to bbiitain general 
infomation on the program, testimonials from, participating employers, and 
case histories of individual students. The author reports of his experi- 
ence with Such a brochure that it "generated much interest and enthusiasm 
on the part of the businesses participating in the program. There is every 
reason t6 believe 'that the image of the iiistributive education prbgram in 
the coiMunity has been greatly in^roved"' (p- 27) . ■ : . 



Grum,, Dwight R. "Cbordinator ' s Notebook," Business Education Forum . 
Xili (December, 1958), pp. 27-28 i The author fecQimne^^ the coordinator's 
keeping a notebook containing briefs Of achool policies^ labdr regulations. 



and eii^Toyef' fespohsibilities, as weM as cfitefia fOf selecting and 
evaluating students;. The notebook brings all the ii^tetiei iiimediately 



hand ^heh the cOprdinatOf tails Oh busiheesmeh:; it should' also pfOvide the: 



cOprdihetbf with fOms .fOf %eepihg fecOrds Of the pfOgfami 



Fairbanks Rpswell E* "Gppperatiye Work Experience fpr Business 
Teacher s Business Education FOrum . XIV (March, I960) , pp, 21-22, 36^38. 
The article indicates hpw preparation and publicity contribute to the 
success of a wprk experience education program ; The section^ "Organizing 
Emplpyers^h details step by step arfangemehts for the establishment Of a 
wpfk statiph, Mr, Fairbahk nptes that the approach "through top manage 
was mpfe successful than the approach thrOugh operating personnel" (p, 21), 
Oh the whOlev Mr. Fairbanks a.ppfpabh spems mOfe "emplpyefrorieht than 
is the usual program, hut, thht may be a* reasph for its hucceSSi , . - ; ; 
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Hudson, Maude A. "A New Approach to Coordination," American 
Vocational Journal , XXKV (December, 1960), pp. 20-23. Starting with 
the idea that "the success of a cooperative program is in direct propor- 
tion to the thoroughness of the training the student receives on the job, 
this article explains a method for improving supervision of the student 
on the job. A "sponsor," an experienced regular employee, is selected 
by the participating employer to work closely with the student. These 
sponsors meet regularly in a group with the coordinator to discuss the 
program. Out of these meetings come improved training and supervisory 
techniques, plus in^roved understanding between the school and the employers. 
All parties benefit individually as the program facilitates the efficient 
operation of the whole work experience. A detailed list of suggestions 
for instituting a sponsor development program is included. 

Leeming, Arthur. "Work Experience Education and Curriculum Planning," 
California Journal of Secondary Education , XXXIV (1959), pp. 408-413. 

Mr. Leeming indicates how a work experience education program may develop 
haphazardly through inadequate planning and he suggests several points to 
focus upon in preparing such a program. 

Lyons, Edward H. and Donald C. Hunt. "Cooperative Education Evaluated," 
Journal of Engineering Education , LI (1961), pp. 436-444. "Cooperative 
Education Evaluated" is a summary of a study of cooperative education in 
colleges and universities made under the auspices of the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation in 1959. The study compared the reactions and experiences 
of cooperative students with non-cooperative students, and included opinions 
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of cooperating businesses and schools* The study confirms the usual estimate 
of the values of cooperative or work experience education, namely that 
theory and practice are more closely integrated, that students are therefore 
more strongly motivated in their class work, and that their understanding 
of people and of the meaning of employment is increased. The study indicates 
that the schools themselves also benefit: *'A number of the colleges find 

cooperative education providing greater recognition, by the community of 
the services the colleges are rendering to it and thus furnishing an 
additional basis for moral and financial support for the colleges from the 
coninunity" (p. 441). The committee recommended that primary attention be 
given "to a close and responsible relationship between the employer and 
the college in the planning of work es^erierices, in the selection of stu- 
dents qualified to undertake the job assignment and in maintaining a 
relatively stable level of cooperative eii 5 >loyment through the fluctuations 
of the business cycle" (p. 443). In addition the committee found that 
if varied and flexible, rather than set and rigid, the program is more 
likely to be a successful one. 

Mosbacker, Wanda. "Women Graduates of Cooperative Work-Study Programs 
on the College Level," Personnel and Guidance Journal , XXXV (1957), 
pp. 508-511. Miss Mosbacker' s study compared women graduates of coop- 
erative colleges to those of non-cooperative colleges, by means of a 
questionnaire mailed to the graduates. The findings are in line with the 
consensus of those who are familiar with work experience programs, except 
that the percentage of positive responses to the items "Increased interest 
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in classwork as a result of cooperative experience" and "Increased interest 
in chosen course of study," though large, were less than might have been 
expected, being on the order of 50 percent. The largest positive response 
(92.5 percent) was to the item "Provided a clearer understanding of the 
working conditions and discipline required in business and industry." 

This developed understanding appears further in the fact that "the coop- 
erative graduates made very few changes of jobs during the first two years 
after finishing college" (p. 511). 

Stewart, Nathaniel. "Cooperative Education Path to a Career in 
Engineering and Science," School Science and Ma themat ic s , LVII (1958) , 
pp. 175-180, esp. p. 179. Although this article? reports the cooperative 
education arrangements initiated by an enq>loyer (the Bureau of Ships), . 
the section on counseling suggests procedures useful in any work experience 
education program. Of particular interest is the list of publicizing and 
advising functions prior to the student's entering the program, lii 
addition to assembly programs and brochures to arouse the students' interest 
high school principals, counsellors, and instructors^ and parents are .all. 
contacted to gain their interest and. support for the program. 

Walker, Arthur L. "Cooperative School Business .Programs," American . 
Business Education Yearbook , XVII (I960), pp.. 326-337 i This article 
stresses the necessity for an evaluation of the student's experience by 
his coordinator, by his en 5 >loyer and by the student himself. Each will 
emphasize different aspects of the training, and Mr. Walker suggests that 
an over-all evaluation must include the views of all three to be completely 
valid. Sample evaluation forms for use by each party are included. 
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C. MATERIALS PUBLISHED BY THE SURVEYED SCHOOLS 
Chabot College, San Leandro: 

Catalog for 1963 - 1964 , p. 40, Merchandising; p. 52, Medical Assisting. 
Brochure on Merchandising. 

Cerritos College, Norwalk: 

Brochure on Dental Assisting. 

Chaffey College, Alta Loma: 

Catalog for 1963-1964 , p. 100, Merchandising; p. 105, Office Training; 
p. 108, Dental Assisting. 

College of Marin, Kehtfield: 

Catalog for 1963 - 1964 , p. 103, Business; p. 107, Merchandising. 

Contra Costa College, San Pablo: 

Catalog for 1963 - 1964 , p. 51, Business; p. 56, Dental Assisting; p. 84, 
Social Welfare. 

Hartnell College, Salinas: 

Catalog for 1963 - 1964 , p. 80, Business. 

Modesto Junior College, Modesto: 

Catalog for 1963 - 1964. p. 100, Business; p. 193, General Work Experience. 
Orange Coast College, Costa Mesa: 

Catalog for 1963 - 1964, p. 81, Electronics; p. 132, Business; p. 169-170 
General Listing. 
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Pasadena City College, Pasadena; 

Catalog for 1963-1964 . p. 7, General Description; pp. 297-298, general 
listing of all programs. 

0 A Manual for Organizing and Using Advisory Committees . 

A Study of Graduates ; Class of 1962 . 

The Work-Study Program at Pasadena City College (1.958) 

. The Work Study Program (a Guide). 

Occupational Relations ; Course Outline 
Learning While Earning (Descriptive Brochure) 

Sacramento City College, Sacramento; 

Catalog for 1963-1964. p. 93, Business; p. 98, Dental Assisting; p. 133, 
general listing on work experience. 

San Diego City College, San Diego; 

Catalog for 1963 - 1964 . p. Ill, Business; p. 154, Medical Assisting. 
Brochure on Dental Assisting. 

Brochure on Merchandising. 

Sari Joaquin Delta College, Stockton; 

Catalog for 1962 - 1963. pp. 142^143, general listing for work experience. 
Follow - up Study . (1961 graduates) 

"Earn While You Learn" (leaflet) 

"Employers and Educators Conference" (program) 

Santa Ana College, Santa Aria; 

Catalog for 1963 - 1964. p. 61, Merchandisirig. 
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Santa Rosa Junior College , Santa Rosa: 

Catalog for 1963-1964 , p. 106, Merchandising. 

Shasta College, Redding 

Catalog for 1963-1964 , p. 61, Merchandising; p. 62, General. 
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